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chat with nurse. 


, J r. i« necessary in this particular however to begin the 
lald - rarh : After three years the children should 

‘X need' to »ear feeders as a punishment for making spots 
a nrevious occasion. Steady and continuous lessons for 
° few weeks on the proper holding of the spoon, that the food 
lav not drop before reaching the mouth, is important at the 
verv- beginning of the self-feeding age, for we must also re- 
member that habit is closely wrapped up with manners. I 
could of course give you a long list of fixed laws for the de- 
velopment of the children’s manners or, shall I say, for their 
polishing, but will refrain, since it is for us to see most to oui 
own behaviour, for they will not neglect to imitate us. We 
are to the children what the sun is to the earth. Every ray 
we send forth increases their growth towards bearing good 
fruit or bad. 

“You talk of having worked all your days, Janet; so do 
most people, though their training is different. Now our paths 
meet on holy ground, where the children’s feet tread, and we 
find our mission is the same. We must by our example and 
leading fulfil it faithfully. I he issues from the nursery are 
so great that seemingly trivial details of the daily life are not 
beneath our greatest care and consideration.” 


SOME FACTS ABOUT HAMPSTEAD: 

ITS BIRDS AND ITS BUILDINGS. 

A Lantern- slide Lecture to Children. 

By Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 

Part III. 

( Continued from paec 285 .) 

This is how we must imagine the village of Hampstead 
in Coleridge’s time. Picturesque cottages, houses, and gardens 
lay scattered on the side of a steep hill, and were com- 
pletely divided from London by country pastures, or by 
gentlemen’s houses at long distances apart, with parks or 
large grounds surrounding them. 

There were for instance, at that time, only two houses on 
the south side of Hampstead Hill ; and visitors coming from 
London would walk past the peaceful Chalcot Farm House 
(which was the ancestor of Chalk Farm Station), up the 
lonely country road of Haverstock Hill, and past the en- 
trance to the Belsize manor with its many acres of park 
land. These extended as far as the grounds of Vane House, 
of which one wing remains to-day, and is attached to the 
Soldiers’ Daughters Home. It was here that Sir Harry Vane 
used to receive the poet Milton, and Oliver Cromwell with 
his son-in-law General Ireton, Pym, Hampden and Fan fax, 
with others of his political party. And it was also from 
this beautiful home that the “gentle Sii Hairy, as 0 °* ie 
Hutchinson’s wife called him, was carried awa\ > (1 
of Charles II., to lay his head on the block at the owei o 

London, 16(52. _ 0 n^n 

Vane House was afterwards occupied by Dr. 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Bishop of Durham, w i ^ 

to us through his theological work, famuar >^nai hp 

Analogy. He used to walk on the ‘ ’ q{ Lon don ; 

could look down upon St. Paul s an an d 

sorrowfully, no doubt, for he was a man of pure 
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life and he grieved for the hopeless state of Soc.ety his d 
He died at Bath where he had gone for his health, in | 752 ' 
Two hundred and eighty acres of ground formed the 
ancient manor of Belassis or Belsize, a sub-manor of 

Hampstead. 

The Bellassis Avenue of elm trees, which ran from the high 
road to the house, is in part still standing as Belsize Avenue; 
it extended originally as far as St. Peter’s Church, for this was 
the site of the old mansion, and the Avenue was the carriage- 
drive from the high road to the front entrance of the big house 
There are traditions of this ancient manor nearly a century 
before the Conquest ; and we have it on authentic record 
that in the reign of Edward II., the Crown made a grant of it 
to the monks of Westminster, on condition that they should 
say daily mass for the soul of the Earl of Lancaster— a grandson 
of Henry III. Thus the name of our very modern-looking 
Lancaster Road (Belsize Park) is one of the most ancient 

th! nMP m 7n les ,' n the neighbourhood. There was in 

lei 0, Ws B " tr 3 ***** CreCted t0 A ™« al Wade, the 
-ssec of this Belsize House, for which he paid a rental in 

Chapter at°West '"t ^ an<1 ° f ° a,S ’ t0 the Dean and 

wlm % 6 f " hCTe 1568 ' Hk «“>• Si '' 

and left a widow Jh d . by ^ meS I ’’ dled here in 1623, 
{19. 2s. hw. a vea 10 managed to get the lease renewed at 

b y a former marriage, was Ic m ^ ^ ° ats ‘ Her son> 
inheritor of the lease T p* ^°^ on > and s ^ le made him the 
we read: “I Went ' " 1 epys>s diar Y, August 17th, 1668, 

Lord Wotton’s honsp am pstead and to Belsize, and saw 
Tlie garden is the mnT gard en, which is wonderful fine, 
orange and le mon trees ^ GVer 1 saw > such rare 

. 10use > originally Eli 7 ^K fi ° * le re *& n °f Charles II. the 
? C ; ame into the posses! fT/? 8 entirel Y rebuilt. In 1683 
11,1 °i whom was half i °i ^ Laris of Chesterfield, the 
gained with them for br ° ther to Lord Wotton, and it 
n mansion, with its hm Umdred Y ea rs. And finally the 
r at0 a house of public ‘ ge ground s and park was converted 

mentHoi/ 01 " m ° re than Which ca P acity 

the park nCCted vvit h it beine t , Ve , years ’ ° ne ° f the amuse " 
k> g the hunting of wild deer in 
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During the reigns of George I. and II~^hcr efore 
House was a place of somewhat similar 


VauxhaU and ' r^'T ‘° 

reports that the “ Prince l nd p ■ the S \ James 

rmcess »« Wales dined at 


'ere 

on 


Belsize, and a wild deer was killed in The 
between three and four hundred coaches Trom a ™ 

that occasion.” Gambling, riots and n Londoa 

(■a . , , 6 uls > and amusements of nn 

unrefined nature brought this place into bad favour w h the 
neighbouring residents, who petitioned to have it doled A 
satire was published, commencing with this doggerel 

"n h .t h ° USe WhiCh ‘ S a nuisance to the land 
Doth near a park and handsome garden stand 
kronting the road, betwixt a range of trees, 

Which is perfumed with a Hampstead breeze.” 

After a lapse of time the manor regained its former respecta 
bility, for we find it tenanted by the Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, Prime Minister of England, who was assassinated 
in the lobby of the House of Commons, and whose por- 
trait hangs in our National Gallery. 

The mansion was. pulled down in 1852, and the park, 
which formed a stretch of green country outside our village 
towards the south, began to disappear being cut up into roads, 
and the houses in Belsize Park began to be built. 

The high stone walls which had anciently divided the park 
from the Forest of St. John, or St. John’s Wood, were pulled 
down, and the materials used to form new roads on the estate. 
That the land still belonged to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster is evident from the fact of the selection of the 
names of two of its Deans, i.e., Buckland Crescent and Stanley 
Gardens. 

The country on the south-west of the village remained for 
twenty years longer in its natural condition. The Conduit 
Helds, thus named owing to a clear spring of water which was 
bought at one time for a penny a pail, remained in a state of 
pasture-land until 1872, when they became transformed into 
Htzjohn’s Avenue. At the top of the Avenue is a house called 
Conduit Lodge, and the outer wall marks the spot of the 
spring, a drinking fountain being placed there for a memoiia 

below which is seen part of the old well. 

When I was a very small child our garden opened on,to these 
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. thrmirf. Belsize Lane, where we used to tumble i,, 
Zty, and catch fascinating tadpoles in the pond. There 
» - » stile at the end of each held, every field nsmg higher 

W C l ^ ^ x-v ^ 4- 1 I n i. 1. i 1 


until it culminated in a mass of tall trees, with the green 
Conner spire of the church which looked as if it had fallen 
down into the square brick tower, standing up on the top 0 f 

the hill. . , .. 

The original church being decayed was pulled down in 1745, 

and after two years was replaced by the present edifice. The' 
houses on the north side of Church Row were built in 
James II. ’s reign, and those on the south side in the reign 
of Queen Anne. 

Inside the church the very high pews of dark oak still re- 
mained, the walls were plain white-washed and the windows 
had no coloured glass ; indeed the interior of the building in 
those days presented such a different appearance that were 
it not for that unmistakeable steeple I should be inclined to 
doubt the church’s identity. 

It we walk up the narrow lane north of the church we come 
to the original Catholic Settlement hidden away in a really 
Old Hampstead corner called Holly Place, where the chapel 
stands m the midst, with the Presbytery on its right hand and 
e small orphanage of St. Vincent and a Franciscan convent 
and school on its left ; all these being established in the old 

a ren k " g h0USeS< Im mediately inside the chapel is 
Who cam ent ^n Ved figure in stone of the Abbe Morel 
“secluded s 11 - ! ^’n ^ & P°^ bca ^ French refugee, to this 
hundred of at ^ Rear London >” where he found two 
barest ^w-countrymen, and devoted 

a stable-loft on the \T S , Pmtual needs 5 at first saying mass 
chapel and priest’* ) Rossl y n esta te, and in 1816 building the 
glass door through ad j°* nin S- Close to the tomb is a 

there hangs an oil- ^ * ^° U Can see dlto tbe sacl 'isty, and 

°f this venerable P&ln ln ^ showing the gentle benevolent face 
laid to rest at the ap^'f ,^ ere be ministered and was at last 
in Normandy, 1 766 4 ° urscore and six. Having been born 
d 'iity years old aft . K came t° Hampstead when he was 
thls same English" J W , h he wor ked for fifty-six years in 
revered, ~ Pansh where he made himself loved and 
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In those Conduit fields which anTm^Fh^ 

Byron, Leigh Hunt, and Shelley used to meet’and to 

..gether ; and I have read that, once believing themsd^s 
to be a'one Shefiey recited from a tragedy of ShakTspelre 

Wlth . ran J d ^ IC actlon , when an old woman approached and 
enquired ,f the gentleman felt ill. Poet though he was, Shelley 
saw his opportunity, increased his gesticulations the more 
and the poor woman flew off, wringing her hands and cryi„: 
that a lunatic was loose in the Conduit Fields. 

t rr fu 1 r ^ helle y had a Predilection for old ladies, for 
I find also the following tale about him : 

“ In . the Ha mpstead coach, when their only companion was 
a precise and unimaginative old lady, Shelley abruptly ex- 
claimed— from Shakespeare’s ‘Richard II.’— ‘Come brothers, 
let us sit upon the ground, and tell sad stories of the death 
of kings ! Leigh Hunt said that the old lady looked upon the 
floor of the coach and expected them to take their seats there 
immediately.” 

As the Hampstead stage travelled down Haverstock Hill 
these poets would see — but not if they were seated on the 
floor — the little house in which Sir Richard Steele had lived 
more than a hundred years before. 

Steele wrote in 1712, “I am in a solitary place between 
London and Hampstead.” The cottage had previously been 
inhabited by Sir Charles Sedley, another literary man and 
play-writer, who had lately died there. It stood opposite 
the coaching inn “ The Load of Hay,” where in years previous 
to the Reformation, the priest from Westminster refreshed 
his horse on his weekly journey to say mass in St. Mary’s our 
present St. John’s, or Parish Church — which was then only a 
chapel served by the monks of Westminster. 

In this cottage opposite the " Load of Hay, Sir Richard 
Steele, author, essayist, genial wit, and humourist, who was 
one of the first promoters of the periodical press in England, 
used to write his articles for the Spectator and the Guardian. 
But the loneliness of the spot was not chosen entirely for the 
sake of his literary work ; it was also a hiding-place for him 
to avoid his creditors, debt in the eighteenth centurj .>emg a 
criminal offence punishable by imprisonment. 

Other literary men of the day, Sir Richard Steele s inenc s, 
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used to dismount from the coach at this inn call at the cottage, 

al d take Steele up to the East Heath to the much-frequented 
“Fhsk ” tavern where so many lively things went on, and where 
durin- the summer months the meetings of the Kit-Kat Club 
from London took place. Under the ancient mulberry tree 
which still stands in the garden, these gentlemen in their 
wigs, their cocked hats, knee-breeches and shoe-buckles, 
would sit sipping their ale, and converse in the most racy and 
learned fashion of the day; conspicuous among them being 
Addison, the first editor of The Spectator ; the poet Pope; Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the witty physician to Oueen Anne ; and Dean 
Swift, author of Gulliver's Travels. Steele’s cottage was after- 
wards occupied by Gay, the friend of Pope and Dean Swift 
and it continued to stand until 1867, its position being now 
indicated by the road bearing Steele’s name. 

When we think of the difference between the Haverstock 
Hill of Steele’s day and of ours, it makes us wonder how the 
birds bore these changes, and what became of them when their 
old dwellings were demolished. 

The starlings can get good out of evil, for they build in the 
"™ n ? S i° f nCVV h° uses ; and the sparrows are very content 
, j ll< ! '‘ lnse ^ PS ln hay and wool and what they can 
Itt'"!, CaVeS of the roofs : while a robin will outdo 

iunoufn7n d T S , ° f reSOUrCe and invention, he gets much 
o„ to w„ H ’ T ’ e " eVer Sticks at ‘edition- and does not 
Thc s * T ° ther hhds sa y him: 

for whether thhreer a rtut’do hdr Sh | el f‘ er aChurdl steeple> 

to squeeze into ih . 1 d ° Wn 01 eft stan( hng they prefer 

being far too imn t' C ° rners ’ n brickwork of the* belfry, 
"estOik tt“ T r 0 build themse lves nests-even mud 
to domestC martin5 ' The swifts are too averse 
ones to fly, b u t leave'thonf^/ 1 , h ° me teachin g ‘heir young 
while they carry o u t ti • ° * mC OU * ^ le wa y by themselves, 

wheel round and roun 1 lar own Programme. And that is to 
to P of the tallest tr > "'V ^ le * r ^ en ds far, far up above the 

the air after invisible fl' 1 < ' Ulrc ^ steeples, to dart about in 
exhilarating a / ^ yesco . les ’ to whistle and shriek in their 
an express on the G anc * to % at a rate outstripping 

31 s ' x teen hours in th • Wd ^‘ ‘^ nc ^ they keep up all this 

( without alighting to rest until 
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winter in the woods, and in the spring oUSWretrLT whh 
the same happy confidence as in previous years, to th e d™ 
on the Frognal estate I said returned to the elms But ala” 
where were they ? What indeed had happened was more than 
even these members of the nobility could understand ■ R e 
puted wise among themselves, and in then own estimation 
the very essence of all learning, their black lordships were 
nevertheless on the present occasion completely dumbfounded ' 
The same field ? Most assuredly, for the leader of their flock 
had never been known to misguide them, and with unerring 
instinct, to which was added a long practice in his official 
position, he had led them back over the heath, over the top 
of the steeple which had looked on for manv generations at 
the flight of birds and of time, and down to the same old spot. 
Thither they flew through air so fresh, so invigorating and so 
divinely pure, that, birds as they were, they must have known 
it was a thing of God’s own creating. The higher flew the 
birds the purer came the air from above, until it seemed the 
breath of the Great Presence on High. 

At last the confident creatures perched — president, leader 
and all — at the same height as they had been wont above the 
ground, but on the tops of hideous leafless atrocities, placed 
there by man and called scaffolding-poles ! There stood the 


mere by man and called scatlolding-poies ! mere stood ti 
birds staring at each other, completely aghast at the loss < 
their homes, while below them lay a yawning chasm of hal 


built houses, stones, bricks, and timber. 

What a bad half-hour was spent by the leader of those 
rooks ! Flapping, pecking, hustling, all but bringing him to 
an untimely death, did they set on that innocent biid whom 
they suspected of having played false to them in their flight. 
But their old homes were unmistakeably gone , and the 
realization of this brought them to see that they had done 
their good pioneer an act of most cruel injustice ; the president 
therefore moved that a public apology should be presented 
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. the leade r and a deputation of able speakers was appointed, 
1 ought out the poor ruffled creature and conferred upon 
to a magnanimous pardon fora fault he had never committed. 
Tl,k they expressed in terms of great condescension, owing 
the consciousness of being themselves the offenders. 

Bv the time the sun was slanting its rays across the old 

v - iK. r 1 ^ w-\ 1 a 1 J /* * - 


Bv the time the sun was siamuig us lays acioss tlie old 
rookery held that evening the flock had assembled peacefully 
together, and in the presence of the elm tiees whose trunks 
t 11 1 IV oil ~ flaotr Unrlfa fnrpwpll tr> fhpir ini-wr 1 

home. 


the ground, they bade farewell to their long beloved 

UI11C. 

The natural beauty in Hampstead disappears and the young 
generation have not that heritage left to them ; but there 
remains for us all a moral and mental heritage in the memory 
of the great who have lived here before us. The village has 
been transformed into a most monstrous suburb, and we wring 
our hands to see the devastations going on still ; but with all 
this we have many advantages in our generation which were 
unknown to the more picturesque age. We live in a better 
govemed city, “ with sweeter manners, purer laws.” There 
is not a child in this room who does not go to a far better 
school, and is more carefully considered and more healthily 
cared for, than poor hyper-sensitive little John Keats, who 
a no indergarten teacher to make a personal study of his 
\ an ^ w h° on °ne occasion was crouching in grief 
finding j^ 100masters desk for several days without anyone 

builHheir T the Uttle ° neS are wonderin g where those rooks 
churchyard tr" " eStS ' WeU ’ they 50011 disc °vered that the 

c^r^TVh 6 onIy r which d ° not ^ cut 

their new homes n tv ouses - But I will tell you about 
“passive buckets and b tlme ‘ Y ° U haVe Sat like Carl y le ’ s 
must now go home to your ‘ nt °” l0 " S enough ’ al,d 
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THE bESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

IA \\ . G. COLLINGWOOD. 

XVI. — THE CANON. 

The first and greatest difficulty of the amateur figure-sketcher 
is to find a sitter. It is all very well for the art student who 
lives in a large town, and can afford seven-and-sixpence a daw 
and luncheon, to hire a professional model who sits for an hour 
at a time in any attitude. But our pupils are mostly young 
people in the country, and their choice, for one reason and 
another, is very limited. Most of the people around them 
are too busy to give much time, and the sort of country-folk 
who might be supposed to be picturesque, and obtainable 
for a shilling, are often very bad sitters, and more worry than 
they are worth. It is not so easy to sit still, unless one is 
getting old, and is naturally indolent ; there are reasons of 
domestic and political economy against introducing the more 
indolent type of cottager into the Hall or the Vicarage. The 
casual tramp or gipsy is picturesque enough, but not to be 
thought of, except by the artist whose studio is out of the 
house, and whose house is not worth burglarizing. 

Still there must be one or two elderly people in any neighbour- 
hood who are at leisure for a couple of hours in the day, and 
who could sit in an easy position, without torture ; or, when 
we come to more rapid studies of attitude and movement, 
could stand for twenty minutes, or walk slowly round the 
garden. The objection you may raise to such models is that 
they are not pretty. 

Now let me say at once that we are not going to paint lovely 
Greuzes and Greek goddesses just yet. We are going to aim 
at sketching the ordinary, contemporary human being, in its 
real character and its true proportions. When we can get 
arms and legs the right length for the body, hands the light 
size for the face, feet properly planted on the ground, and head 
poised on the shoulders, then we may try a pietty face. Mean- 
while your pretty housemaid is the worst model you can 



